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THE LITERARY GAZETTE having now passed safely 
through its initiatory month, we may presume to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the favor which it has experienced 
from an indulgent public. We trust that its primary 
object, the diffusion of literary intelligence, aud its essen- 
tial difference, in this respect, from all other weekly pub- 
lications, are sufficiently manifest. For the purpose of 


-making that. characteristic the more obvious, we have 


hitherto circumscribed the circle of our subjects, more 
than our original plan required, and have deemed it pru- 
dent, rather to commence on a scale which might admit 
of enlargement, than one which might call for diminu- 
tion. The general nature of the work being once esta- 
blished, we should then enter upon a wider field, with 
less danger of misinterpretation, and should thus con- 
vince our readers, that every topic, not directly bearing 
upon literature, would be considered but as secondary 
and adventitious. Indeed, when it is found so difficult, 
even in critical strictures, to preserve moderation and 
eandor, we might well shrink from animadverting upon 
other subjects, which rouse the more rancorous passions, 


-and set prejudice in array against truth. 


We would instance, on this occasion, the two principal 
Reviews. Perhaps, so noble a body of criticism, so solid 
a compendium of knowledge, never appeared in any age 
or nation before. The joint product of divines, philoso- 
phers, and poets, they compress into their quarterly pages 
all the valuable matter that is diffused through the quartos 
of a whole year. The landmarks of public opinion, they 
excite enthusiasm and rivalry among the learned, while 
they create taste and discrimination among the ignorant. 

Yet with all these qualities and consequences, it would 
still be too much to expect from them unmixed excellence 
and unexceptionable advantage. Every one is aware, that 
both these Reviews now and then indulge themselves in 
an atrabilious fit of critical spleen ; that they have their 
favorite authors, and their contradictory doctrines, and 
their political heresies or bigotries, all often in utter oppo- 
sition to each other, aud sometimes in direct hostility 
against fact and reason. We would revert, for example’s 
sake, to their last numbers. In the one, we have already 
pointed out a most disgraceful attack upon Pope, to 
which the best answer extant may be found in a former 
volume of the self-same work ; in the other, there is some 
curious advice to poets, which, really, for the honor of 
criticism, as well as for the purity of writing, we cannot 
suffer to circulate unexposed. This unlucky passage con- 
tains nothing more nor less than an exhortation against 
correctness of style,—or, at least, against the means by 
which that correctness is obtained. It advises the poet 
to write often rather than well, and to continue flinging 
off his sheets roughly and rapidly, while the public are in 
4 good humour with him. This counsel, though some- 
what qualified by certain conditions, in that case wisely 
made and provided, would, if pursued, debase both our 





language and our poetry, and tend to render the bard a 
being, whose ambition extended not beyond ephemeral 
applause. Not such was the feeling of our mighty 
Milton, whose extant letter shows, that he spurned cotem- 
porary fame in comparison with immortal, and that he 
wrote his Paradise Lost for posterity alone. We have not 
yet learned to divest ourselves of the notion, that second 
thoughts, and second words, too, are often the best ; and 
that what is the most easily written, is not always the most 
easily read. Wretched indeed were that criticism, which 
would hold one author to be better than another by a 
thousand lines, or one book to excel another by so many 
ounces or inches. On the contrary, we humbly conceive, 
(supposing the author limited to time,) that the law of 
letters resembles the law of postage, and that above a 
certain weight, there is no frank to immortality. 

But though, while pointing out these general faults, we 
have classed both the reviews together, we by no means 
consider them as possessed of these faults in an equal pro- 
portion.“ The elder born has a good deal more of that pe- 
tulant and headstrong temper, which is so often imputable 
to primogeniture; while the younger born, like other se- 
cond sons, has an advantage over it in a more moral and 
scholastic education, as well as in amore sober observance 
of those laws, which the dashing heir thinks it a fine thing 
to laugh at and infringe. To our mind, the ene appears 
in the shape of a great boy-senator, who will make a 
speech or break a lamp for you, just as you please; while 
the other, brought up at his mother’s apron, has all her 
proverbs off by heart, and errs only in sometimes applying 
them too strictly. 

It has long been a matter of regret, that these two 
works, which are dedicated to criticism on others, should 
never be criticised themselves. And this appears the more 
necessary, inasmuch as a greater degree of injury must 
accrue from their errors, than from those of original wri- 
ters. _If readers are left to their own unbiassed opinions, 
a large portion of them will decide justly; but an uwfair 
or injudicious stricture, published with all the pomp and 
circumstance of the plural We, misleads and perverts that 
great mass, whose information is confined and whose judg- 
ment is immature. 

It shall, therefore, be one among our other duties, to 
keep a watchful eye over those tremendous censors; to 
compare each with his compeer, and to form a proper 
equipoise between both. We grant that their engines are of 
a larger calibre ; but against this advantage, we can oppose 
a quicker cannonade. Our rapidity of fire is more than in 
an inverse ratio to our weight of metal. 


SS 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHERIDAN’S DRAMAS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Editor, I was intimately connected with Mr. 
Sheridan for upwards of thirty years, and possess some 
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confi¢ential letters from him. In consequence I feel inter- 
ested to rebut the late insinuations, that Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
ther wrote, or chiefly wrote, “The Rivals.” 1 would ask, 
was not the elder Mr. Sheridan alive when it was first repre- 
sented, and would he have suffered even his son to defraud 
his wife of her literary credit? With respect to the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal,” I can aver, that Mr. Sheridan told Mr. Rich- 
ardson that he drew Charles for himself, and Joseph for a 
near relative ; but chiefly to explode the sentimental hypo- 
crisy prevalent at that period, in novels and in real life. 
He told Mr. Kemble the progress of the play, as he had 
originally written it; and Mr. Robert Palmer declares, that 
the verses, at the end of the play, were not given to Mr. 
Smith, who performed Charles, and was to speak them, 
till the last act was in representation. They who knew 
Mr. Sheridan, know that he was affable, courteous, and 
ood-humoured in private life. His manners were pecu- 
larly exempt from affectation, or an attempt to lead ; but 
he had a high sense of his literary character, and would 
not have brooked any disposition to suggest improvements 
of his works, unless he solicited the opinions of his friends. 
The attempt to sap his literary fame induces me thus to 
come forward, in defence’ of a gentleman of whose friend- 
ship 1 was proud; who was an ornament to his country, 
aud might have risen to its highest honors, if he had pos- 
sessed such a degree of prudence as is rarely, if ever, the 
concomitant of genius, and particularly genius of a tran- 
scendent order. Amicus. 





Pian of a general Association of Learned and Sci- 
entific Men, and of Artists of all Nations, for accelerating 
the Progress of Civilization, of Morals, and of Illumination. 
By the Aspe GreGoire, Ex-Bishop of Blois. Trans- 
lated and arranged by Sik T. CHARLES MorGAN, M. D. 
(Continued.) 


Ir governments are in some degree chargeable with the igno- 
rance and depravity of the people, the blame will equally attach 
itself to those writers who, having aspired to the glory of in- 
structing their species, have neglected at the same time to be- 
come its models. To this distinction they might have attained, 
if they had laboured as assiduously to render themselves upright 
men, as they have to become eminent authors; if they had 
thought less of the brilliancy, and more of the utility of their 
parts; if, with more courage to uphold truth, they had Jess dis- 
position to adulation and to sycophancy ; if, while they studied 
the laws and phenomena of nature, their lives had. been a 
continued hymn in praise of its creator. 
. Probity, and not learning, is the first and most valuable 
qualification ; for it is the vocation of all mankind. “ Whatever 
man may say or do, it is essential to myself that I be honest.” This 
inflexible rule of Marcus Auretius leads at once to the con- 
stitution of the proposed Congress, whose object is not more 
the extension of science, than the improvement of morals; and 
this end cannot be obtained, without a selection of the ele- 
mam of _ me Ne we ogg ~~ be composed. 

df the old prover just, that beauty and chasti i 
mutual hostility, ee . — 

“ Rara est concordia forma 

pan “ Atque pudicitiz,” 

it is no less true that talents and virtue are too frequently op- 
posed to each other. Vir bonus dicendi peritus, the definition of 
the complete orator, ought also to be applicable to writers of 
every other description, Why then is disorder in the domestic 
economy of our men of talent, the almost constant type of the 
i larity of their morals? Toxiivs and others have composed 
works on the misfortunes of men of letters ; but those who have 
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lousies, and their vices,’ have yet left materials fur ample sup- 
plements. If political honesty is rare, still more so is literary 
probity. Matnzus has launched into bitter complaints on this 
subject. Books, manuscripts, discoveries, and —— are 
property not less sacred than money; and when to the habit 
of borrowing such objects, is added a constant neglect in re- 
turning them, it js impossible not to condemn the heart as an 
accomplice of the memory. The robber, who plunders the tra- 
veller, is not more culpable than the man of letters, who de- 
prives another of his discoveries. The sole difference lies in the 
name; and the one might be called a literary theft ; the other 
a pecuniary plagiarisin. ; 

Force of character, which consists as much in the power of 
abstinence as of action, is a quality not less susceptible of an 
evil, than of a good application; as the Czsars, the ALEx- 
ANDERS, and other heroes of the same stamp, abundantly prove. 
But such strongly marked beings, firm in their purpose and 
inflexible in their principles, have become excessively rare, from 
the operation of a false civilization, which is gradually destroy- 
ing originality of sentiment, and leaves only a few slight 
shades of difference between man and man; which must neces- 
sarily disappear in those countries where all individuals are 
forcibly moulded on the same form; where despotism, like 
Procrustes, is constantly extending and curtailing whatever 
does not quadrate with its own exclusive notions, Energy of 
character abounds in a nation, in the strict proportion of its 
greater or less degree of liberty ; but it may be found under all 
circumstances among those literati, who, alive to the charm of 
solitude, have not suffered themselves to be diluted by the 
enervating pleasures of society; thereby resembling, as Justus 
Lrpsrus has observed, those great and majestic rivers which 
pour their waters far into the sea before they permit a mixture 
with its waves. 

The connexion between these remarks and the general sub- 
ject of this paper, is evident. The observations on the state of 
European civilization, with which we commenced, exhibit an 
increase uf knowledge and a decay of virtue, and the evil will 
grow to an enormous extent, if moral education be not more 
actively forwarded, and a new direction given to the studies of 
rising generations. The union of virtue and knowledge would 
carry the human character to its greatest point of elevation and 
dignity; but if the two be incompatible, there is no ruom for 
hesitation as to which shall have the preference. . 

It is easy tu conceive an assembly which would unite — 
talent and every vice. Its fermentation would develope on all 
sides the gems of discord; aud the scandals, to which such a 
body would give birth, would be but ill compensated by a few 
discoveries, or the solution of half a dozen problems. _ 

In our present state of social existence, the consideration be- 
stowed upon talent neglects all reference to the purposes to 
which it is applied. The great world continually outrages virtue 
by the distinctions it thus lavishes on eminent men, notwith- 
standing the utmost irregularity of their moral conduct. If such 
persons alone are to compose our Congress, let it for ever 
remain unassembled ; for what can be expected from men who, 
without principles or stability, yield to every impulse of per- 
sonal interest, creep into the dirtiest paths of adulation, and 
sacrifice to their insatiate desires fur wealth and honors, truth, 
private character, and the interests of humanity. In France, 
of late years it has been the fashion to declaim on probity and 
devotion to public duty; but this contrast of words and actions, 
far from edi ing, excites indignation. The Congress is prin- 
cipally calculated for raising up the throne of virtue: it must 
therefore leave behind it other recollections than those of its 
talents. 

Let us suppose therefore that a person, like those we have 
described, should present himself; one whose works tend only 





* Besides the well known work of Menke, see “ De peccatis 
Eruditorum,” 4to. 1696, “ Helmstadius de Vitiis Eruditorum. 
ibid. also “ De moribus eorum qui questus solius caus& stu- 
deant.” 
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to the corruption of posterity ; where, it will be asked, resides 
the power competent to his rejection? and the answer is, 
opinion—public opinion, a supreme and irresistible power. If 
there existed but one voice which dared to exclaim against the 
admission of such a character, it would suffice to unite all par- 
ties in his exclusion—however brilliant his talents, however 
estimable his works, his person would be justly despicable. 

The same force of opinion would repel the tribe of libellers, 
and throw back to their proper stations the crowd of pretenders, 
whose attitude and physiognomy betray their satisfaction with 
themselves, and their discontent with the world. 

The progress of the sciences lias compelled the rulers of 
States to surround themselves with knowledge; let us hasten 
the epoch, when it will be alike indispensable for them to 
embrace the virtues. We will next consider the time and place 
of meeting, and the power of convocation. 

(To be conciuded in our next Number.) 








CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 


LETTERS written by the Rt. Hon. Puitip DORMER 
Stannope, Earl of Chesterfield, to ARTHUR CHARLES 
STANHOPE, Esq. relative to the Education of his Lord- 
ship’s Godson, Put.ipP, the late Earl. 12mo. 7s. 

THis little volume must derive most of its consequence 
from the name of its author. It consists of letters written 
by the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, to his Nephew, 
Arthur Stanhope, Esq. respecting the education of his 
great nephew, who was at that time the probable, and 
became the-actual, successor to his Lordship’s titles and 
estate. Under these circumstances, it was not unnatural 
that the education of the child should be committed to 
his great-uncle, aud the latter seems to have undertaken 
the task with the same eagerness and anxiety, which he 
had before manifested in the instance of his own natural 
son. The zeal with which he applied himself to this 
work, the pleasure he evidently took in it, and the patience 
and gentleness with which he appears to have conducted 
it, exhibit a favorable view of his character, which was 
eertainly by no means harsh and unamiable. He seems to 
have laboured to form himself upon the worst parts of 
courts, of political parties, and of the world in general ; 
but still, the bad maxims which he studiously followed, 
and the bad models which he proposed to himself, seem 
to have been unable to overpower and stifle the original 
kindness and benevolence of his nature. This goodness 
of his disposition appears to us to be strongly shown in 
his conduct towards his own son, after that, as is perfectly 
evident, he was utterly disappointed in the views and ex- 
pectations which he had so fondly formed respecting him. 
When Mr. Stanhope returned to England in the year 
1754 his father at length discovered, that nature was too 
strong both for the precepts of the instructor and the ex- 
ertions of the pupil; that the Graces are not to be won 
by whosoever woos them, and that winning manners are 
to a great degree, at least, like personal advantages and 
accomplishments, of which Homer has made Paris truly 
say— 

. Soft-moving speech and pleasing outward show, 

No pray’rs can gain them; but the Gods bestow. 

It is something in favor of a courtier, a politician, and 
a man of rank and fortune, that this failure of his fondest 
hopes and his warmest anticipations, for the fulfilment of 
whieh he had so earnestly toiled, and which he had accus- 
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exertion, does not seem to have produced the slightest 
change in his friendship and affection towards him who had 
been the object of so much unavailing labour. In the re- 
newed correspondence from the year 1756 until the death 
of Mr. Stanhope in 1768, there is no word of the graces, 
the turns of conversation, the little attentions, the civility 
and politeness of good society, topics which had been 
over and over again repeated in the former letters—this 
omission proves clearly, that he had utterly given 7 his 
first and favourite object ; but nevertheless he is uniform- 
ly kind and affectionate, according to all appearance ex- 
tremely liberal, very active in promoting his son’s advance- 
ment and welfare in the world, very anxious for his heal th; 
and he writes with that ease of expression and constant com- 
munication of daily events and occurrences, which cha- 
racterises the intercourse between familiar friends who 
are sincerely attached to one another. 

This we think is but justice to the memory of a noble- 
man, whose name is rarely mentioned without reprobation 
or ridicule; both of which, to a certain degree, he un- 
doubtedly merits. He aimed at the utmost political sub- 
tlety and refinement: for this purpose he studied Tacitus, 
Machiavel, and De Retz; he formed himself upon the 
characters of Richelieu and Mazarin, of whom he had 
read, and of Marlborough and Bolingbroke, whom he had 
seen; the event of it all was, if we may trust the accounts 
of the time, that he over-reached and outwitted himself, 
and defeated his own views by over-cunning and calcula- 
tion. His letters, however, excepting the objectionable 
parts of them, which have.always appeared to us, if pos- 
sible, more absurd than they are immoral, will always 
remain a great manual of worldly wisdom ; in some degree 
from the recommendations which they contain, but ma 
much greater from the warnings and admonitions with 
which they abound. If experience had not taught him cor- 
rectly what was to be sought after ; he had learned, from it, 
what was to be avoided. Our limits, however, confine us to 
the volume before us. In the preface the Editor observes 
with great judgment, that Lord Chesterfield, with all the 
attention which he bestowed upon the subject, was woe- 
fully mistaken in bis selection of tutors both for his son 
and his great nephew. We apprehend he might here truly 
have added, that he erred as much in that, upon which he 
had evidently bestowed great pains and much thought, 
namely, the plan and course of education which he recom- 
mended—for, evidently indebted himself to the ancients for 
the grace and elegance and point of his style, though be 
does not utterly reject classical learning, he everywhere 
undervalues and considers it as secondary. Educated ata 
public school, he removes his son from Westminster before 
the age at which, it is generally allowed, the great benefits 
of those seminaries are reaped ; and he commits his great 
nephew to Swiss teachers and private academies. ‘The 
Universities, of one of which he was a student, and to 
whieh it is probable he owed something, he condemns en- 
tirely as illiberal and ungentlemaulike. This is a mode of 
thinking and acting which we may very frequently observe 
in the world, and which takes its rise from personal vanity 
at least as thuch as from any other cause. Men, and par~ 
ticularly men of eminence, are very apt to be dissatisfied 
with their own learning, their own accomplishments, and 
with the part which they have played in affairs. Self-leve 








tomed himself to think so easily realized by effort and 


whispers that all these ought, if their natural abilities had 
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been properly cultivated, to be much greater than they 
are; and they look back with regret upon the time they 
have squandered, and with disgust upon the levities and 
vices into which they have been betrayed. Their defi- 
ciencies and errors, which probably are the result of their 
own idleness and petulance, they attribute to the place at 
which they were educated, and to the persons’ by whom 
their education was conducted. These faults they deter- 
mine shall be avoided in the case of their own offspring. 
With that view, they pursue a method precisely contrary 
te that which was pursued with themselves; and the con- 
sequence often is, that their children, probably not having 
the talents, and certainly being deprived of the advantages 
of their fathers, turn out greater coxcombs or blockheads 
than they would have done, if the ancient course had not 
been departed from. 

Feelings of this nature evidently operated upon the mind 
of Lord Chesterfield. He is always complaining of the 
time he lost, and the habits he indulged, at school and the 
university ; while his wit, his learning, his eloquence, his 
judgment, sufficiently prove that his understanding, if it 
had made no improvement, had certainly received no in- 
jury at those places : and his failures in life are manifestly, 
and by his own admission, to be attributed to quite other 
causes. Hence also arise his extravagant expectations of 
making his son “Omnis Homo.” The very means he 
took to realize them ensured their more complete failure. 
He was so anxious that he should learn every thing, that 
he gave him time to learn nothing. At one place he was to 
acquire just as much Greek and Latin as is sufficient for 
@ gentleman; at another, he was to stay a year for the 
sake of German, and the Jus publicum Imperii ; at another, 
six months for something else; and so on. ‘Thus, that 
steady regularity of application so uecessary for the form- 
ation of the intellect and habits of youth was carefully 
broken in upon, and levity and dissipation of mind, the 
enemies the most to be feared by an instructor, ensured, 
as far as they could be, by precaution and regulation. 
Through all these disadvantages, however, nature would, 
as she often will, have her own way, and Mr. Stanhope be- 
came a man of reading and knowledge, as we have heard, 
while he was remarkably deficient in all those lighter 

ces and more polite accomplishments, upon which his 

ther had so intently set his mind. 

The evil, therefore, which was done by Lord Chester- 
field’s system of education, in the case to which it was ac- 
tually applied, was, perhaps, not very material ; but the 
example which he gave, and the precepts by which he 
supported it, have very much aided an erroneous cause, 
and have proved pernicious in their remoter consequences. 
His authority has contributed much to spread that con- 
tempt of classical study, which has, since his time, as in- 
deed before, by Locke, been carried to a much greater 
length than he himself carried it; and he is naturally re- 
lied upon by those who undervalue all the advantages of 
our schools and universities, while they condemn both 
the course of reading and the principles of discipline, upon 
which both are conducted. The judicious editor has well 
and usefully observed in his preface, that Lord Chesterfield 
was singularly unfortunate in his selection of preceptors, 
both for his son and his great nephew ; and it is certainly 
not very creditable to that discernment and penetration 
which he had so much labored after, that the character 
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of Dr. Dodd, which must always have had about it that 
pretension, and ostentation, and disgusting clerical quack- 
ery, which is not unfrequently to be met with in the 
world, should have escaped or deceived the glance of one 
who gave himself out almost as a professor of the know- 
ledge of human nature. But the fact is, that his errors and 
mistakes in this respect, were not so much the result of 
his own want of judgment, as of an injudicious abandon- 
ment of the systems which he found established in his own 
country, and of an equally injudicious attempt to unite 
things which are, in their own nature, to a great degree 
incompatible. Thus he withdraws his son early from 
Westminster School, where if one instructor had failed, 
another would have made up for the deficiency ; he never 
sent him to the university, where he might have conversed 
and consorted with men of various ages, various habits, 
tastes and opinions, eminent in every department of litera- 
ture ; and he thus deprived him of the advantages, com- 
mon to both, of the society of his equals and contempo- 
raries, and of the knowledge imparted, and the emulation 
excited, by that society. He chose for his tutor, Mr. Harte, 
a man whose History of Gustavus Adolphus, by the way, 
is valuable for its industry and the information it contains, 
of whose pedantry he was well aware; but his task was 
to give him learning. Other accomplishments he was to 
acquire from other masters ; aud his father himself under- 
took, by his own advice and superintending care, to add 
the last polish and finish to his character. He forgot in 
this scheme the many certain advantages he relinquished 
for the doubtful ones which he proposed to himself. 
These opinions of the superiority of private over public 
education, or rather of the positive evils of the latter, have 
been warmly maintained by Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Edge- 
worth, and other modern writers of some ability, but we 
must say, not of experience or authority sufficient to op- 
pose an established system sanctioned by practice and 
recommended by great success, a system under which has 
been formed a gentry, more learned, more moral, and at 
least as competent to the affairs, whether of peace or 
war, as any other in Europe. We are far from saying that 
our Schools and Universities, particularly the latter, are 
liable to no objections, nor capable of any improvement. 
We are bigotted to no abuse, when it is clearly and satis- 
factorily proved to be such. We oppose ourselves to no 
innovation, which upon sound consideration promises to 
be an amendment. But we do object to rash censure, to 
flippant condemnation, and above all tc the hasty aban- 
doument of practice and the hasty adoption of theory. 
The letters before us. are full of complaints of the levity 
and inattention of the Pupil, which all the pains that are 
taken and every scheme that is devised, fail in getting the 
better of. We are old-fashioned enough to suspect, that 
it would very likely have been at once dispelled by a single 
whipping. We apprehend a great deterioration of the 
most valuable and important classes of the community, if 
opinions of the nature above alluded to should gain ground 
and become general, We earnestly caution Parents and 
Guardians to be upon their guard against delusive and 
plausible arguments. Above all we entreat them not to 
be easily led to despise or undervalue the great Authors 
of antiquity. They may rest assured, that their works 
have neither been surpassed nor superseded ; but that 
in them, without meaning any injury to the moderns, there 
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are to be found lessons at least equally useful in many 
branches of human knowledge, and a higher toue of feel- 
ing, and a more lofty and generous morality, than has been 
since presented and recommended to the world. 


Six Weeks aT Lone’s, a Satirical Novel, by a late 
Resident. 3 vols. 12mo. 

In the preface to this severe and entertaining work, the 
author gravely informs his readers, that ‘ the novels of 
Fielding have a heavy sort of wit, and that those of Smol- 
let, also, are laboured.” We hope, however, that the taste 
of Englishmen is not so corrupted as to reject the sterling 
wit and humour of these writers—“ for that easy strain of 
irony, which charms the reader so much in the French 
writers.” The late Resident at Long’s, forgot that the 
modes of living, manners, morals, and whole train of 
thinking in France, are different from those of England ; 
and that the languages of the two countries must, for 
ever, partake of that essential difference. We congratulate 
him upon the failure of his professed attempt to engraft 
French levity on English style. ‘The most pleasant and 
caustic parts of his work are after his own country model. 
Some of his sketches are merely dead-coloured ; but he 
displays a large share of wit and reading, a knowledge of 
human nature, an intimacy with the high circles, and 
something very like a personal acquaintance with the noble 
profligates and honorable dupes, whose vices and follies 
he has so unmercifully held up to scorn and derision. How 
far this may redound to his credit, we leave him to judge 
for himself; but certainly his moving in the same round 
with the originals, has enabled him to draw his portraits 
with more force of resemblance. We have rarely met 
a more striking exhibition in the pillory of the press ; and 
the well contrasted groupes, which he has so publicly ex- 
posed, include a number of persons who have long aspired 
to notoriety in the fashionable world. If notoriety can 
gratify them, he has afforded them their fill of gratifica- 
tion. He has a happy perception of the ridiculous, and 
a strong sense of baseness; and has thrown the unfortu- 
nate and guilty objects of his satire and condemnation, 
either into the most grotesque light, or shewed them off 
in the most odious and contemptible colours. The uproar 
excited in more than one quarter—the search made after 
the author, and the threats held out, are some proofs that 
his portraits are generally known. His plan is well 
adapted for his object. His first scene opens at Long’s 
Coffee-room, (in Bond Street,) “ where four youths” —ate 
enjoying their iced claret, and their characters are given 
with much spirit and humour. In this edifying groupe he 
has drawn a noble Poet, whose works have proved a 
mine of wealth to his Bookseller, without any very great 
loss to himself. He is described as one who “ had travelled 
a little; read a little; and written a little, and had he 
travelled, read and written either less or more, ignorance 
might have made him more modest; or knowledge might 
have taught him that he had much more to learn.” In 
Bellair he has introduced the dethroned King of the 
Dandies, who immortalized himself for full half a month in 
the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, by the magnanimous 
delivery of the four words, “‘ Wales, ring the Bell.” . The 
Marquis of Veneric, in his sixtieth year, multiplying his 
grey hairs and his gallantries, and paying the price fixed 
upon his delicadies by a number of his countrymen, is a 





well known honor to the Peerage. Petitoe, the last of 
the four, is a vain, harmless, younger brother of a good 
family, modestly aspiring to the hand of any heiress, with 
SO00L a year, upon the strength of his diminutive person, 
a small foot, a fortnight at Paris, two hours on the plain 
of Waterloo, and an empty pocket. These enjoyers of 
iced claret are interrupted by a fat, ruddy, grey-headed 
gentleman, in the true costume of the north, who intro- 
duces himself as ‘‘ Barnaby Coulter, Esq. of Northumber- 
land, worth 30001. a year, and a magistrate ;” just come up 
to town, with his wife, who is his true counter-part, in rustic 
simplicity; and a fair niece, an orphan, recently arrived 
from the East Indies with a fortune of 80,000]. This 
young Lady, to escape the mercenary pursuit of fortune- 
hunters, counterfeits idiotism, in the hope of meeting a 
Gentleman, with sensibility enough to love her, for her 
beauty, and disinterestedness enough to slight her hand 
and 80,000l. for the trifling circumstance of her being a fool! 
The lovely Hypolita is immediately marked out as a ma- 
trimonial prize by Petitoe ; and by the Marquis of Ve- 
neric, as a toy to sport with, in the eye of fashion, for 
perhaps a whole week, or even a fortnight, if no new ob- 
ject should arise to captivate his fancy. These designs 
lead the unfortunate Barnaby Coulter, Esq., his wife, and 
charming ward, into some scenes of feshionable dissipation 
and hair-breadth escapes, which enable the writer to in- 
troduce a quick succession of striking portraits from high 
life to the reader ; and in the marriage of Hypolita to Mr. 
Morland, a noble-minded young fellow, without fortune 

by whose spirit she had been rescued from the clutches of 
the Marquis and Lord Catson. We give the following as 
specimens of the author's serious and satirical powers of 
description : 

“ Petitoe thought he had never beheld so beautiful a crea- 
ture. Her raven black bair was divided on a high forehead, 
and ran down, in natural curls, at either side ; while her hazle 
eyes, shaded by long fringes, expressed a softness approaching 
to languor, and at the same time, a degree of animation and in- 
telligence, which seemed utterly inconsistent with idiotism. 
Her lips were ray > ruddy, and delicious; and now, half 
open, disclosed two brilliant rows of teeth. Her complexion 
was clear and delicate, and the tury of her features perfectly 
Grecian. But nothing could surpass the light symmetry of her 
form; and Petitoe, as he concluded his survey of it with her 
fuot, confessed without envy, that it was infinitely smaller and 
thore slender than his own.” 

We shall here pass the striking portraits of Miss Chariot, 
Lord Catson, the Duke of Anacreon, Sir Franco Rashly, 
Lord Yardlip, and fifty other provoking copies from 
well-known originals ; and shall conclude with that of 

LORD OCTAVE. 

All hail, Macduff!—This mixed character is fuller of kind- 
ness and unfeelingness, benevolence and folly, than almost any 
one we ever knew. Contradictions are sown so thick in his 
composition, that it would take more than our limits affétd to 
detect or to follow them. Brave, yet effeminate; weak, yet not 
devoid of talent; an excellent soldier, yet delighting in rioting 
and chambering, in bp een with vicious foreigners, and in 
enervating his whole system by the loose course of his life; 
Jobn Bull in appearance, yet a foreigner in — manners ; 
a patriot at heart, yet slave to all the signoras, the dancers, the 
tumblers, the quacks, the Squallinis and whiskered Dons; Sig- 
nor muy paderoso echving from Spanish servants, barbers, pan- 
ders, and parasites in every corner of his habitation, with a 
hoop ring of some Querida on his finger; harnessed with the 
chains and pictures of frail strangers, yet with the pipe of the 
German in his mouth, and as stout a son of Bacchus as any 
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fox-hunter or publican in the three kingdoms; the automaton 
of his Prince, ever at his beck ; unfeeling to his host of suffering 
tradesmen languishing on account of their heavy demands, 
yet pa beyond all bounds to demireps and broken gentry; 
is beardless countenance announcing something more than 
chastity and continence, yet the most decided ultra votary of 
Venus in the world. 





Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and Spa; in two 
Tours during the Summers of 1771, and 1816. pp. 174. 

The barriers raised by war, before every entrance to 
European States, are now broken by the hand of peace. 
A bold, but maritime nation confined within its bounda- 
ries, and thrown back during so long a period upon its 
own resources, yet burning with eagerness after universal 
knowledge and improvement, avails itself instantaneously 
of the opportunity to pass limits which have fettered a 
generous emulation, and impeded a brilliant career. 

Such a period is this—in which numbers crowd to hear, 
to see, to enquire, and to judge of that which is only 
known by report, or attested by few. The end of know- 
ledge acquired, is to be imparted and thrown into the 
common stock ina new form—wunder pleasing and attrac- 
tive colours-— glowing in originality of conception, or richly 
embodied with the individual experience of a scientific 
mind. By these means alone shall that which was guessed 
at be ascertained ; that which was asserted be proved, 
and that which was doubted be pronounced truth or 
falsehood : curiosity thus leads to examination ; examina- 
tion to comparison, and comparison to truth,—the goal 
to every intellectual effort, and the end of all human re- 
search. 

We shall not, then, join with those persons who mark 
with disdain the observations of British travellers on fo- 
reign Countries, as they issue in rapid succession from the 

. press; but rather stretch forth a hand to encourage every 
one who shall contribute his mite for the elucidation of 
nature’s peculiarities, or towards the history of man, in 
all his variety of native prejudice and custom. 

The Author of ‘ The two Sketches” presents us with 
two views of Paris and other cities through which he 
travelled, with a lapse of forty five years between each. 
Ne has given his work a pleasing and unstudied form, and 
has thrown into the narrative several anecdotes, some of 
which have point, and the others are never wholly without 
interest. One cannot, however, help regretting, that with 
such means of judging of the revolutionary effects upon 
those places and men whom he studied before, as well as 
after the causes existed, he should not have made a fuller 
comparison, and have entered more largely than he has 
done, into the nature of those changes to which he so 
often alludes. We are all aware that changes must take 
place in the human mind, when the laws which it had 
been accustomed to hold sacred are subverted, and the 
constitution which was deemed inviolate is overthrown ; 
but we desire to contemplate these effects, separately, and 
to have them particularized for our improvement; the 
more especially do we seek for this information through 
him, who, we may suppose, is able to afford it. 

We notice however an error in the appendix, where 
mention is made of the Table d’ Héte of the Baroness 
d’ Argon: most of our readers know that the Tables d’ 
Hote of Paris are similar to our ordinaries, at which any 
one may dine whe can afford the fixed prices; whereas 





the amiable lady in question, only receives regular pen- 
sionnaires or boarders of the highest respectability. 








VARIETIES. 


AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Every circumstance connected with this, yet unsettled 
subject, becomes more interesting, from the failure of the 
recent expedition to the Congo; it is therefore with re- 
gret, that the pressure of other matter prevents us from 
giving the whole of an explanatory detail respecting the 
supposed junction of the NiLE oF SOUDAN with the 
NILE oF Ecyprt, sent to us by Mr. J. G. Jackson; in- 
tended also as a defence of himself from some annota- 
tions in the account of Mungo Park’s second journey, 
which seem calculated to excite doubts respecting the 
authenticity of Mr. Jackson’s description of the interior 
of Africa. 

Our correspondent, whilst asserting, on the concurrent 
testimony of the best informed and most intelligent na- 
tives of Soudan, that there exists a water communication 
between Timbuctoo and Cairo, denies the charge of 
maintaining, that the Nile of Soudan actually falls into 
that of Egypt; his theory being merely that it has a eom- 
munication with it, or with some other river that falls into 
the Egyptian Nile. ; : 

In our present uncertainty respecting the interior of 
Africa, and even the identity of various divisions of run- 
ning water, the whole of Mr. Jackson’s chain of reason- 
ing seems in favor of his assertions founded on local en- 
quiry; but, even if the fact were proved to the utmost 
extent, which he assumes upon the evidence of African 
merchants with whom he has conversed whist in Bar- 
bary, it is evident that there is no uninterrupted water 
communication, as it still seems admitted that the negroes, 
said to have performed the journey by water, may have 
taken their canoe on shore to ascend the cataracts in the 
country between Wangara and Donga. But even that 
will not affect the general tenor of Mr. Jackson’s testi- 
mony, founded as it was upon a comparison of the best 
oral evidence that he could collect from a people, who, 
perhaps, had never thought upon the subject until he pro- 
posed his questions to them. Such of our readers as may 
have attempted to procure information, even upon com- 
mon subjects, from the natives of uncivilized climes, will 
be fully aware of the truth of this observation. 

BOTANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

A new era in the practical application of botany to 
common life, is likely to arise from the experiments of Dr. 
John Macculloch, of Woolwich, made for the important 
purpose of ascertaining the best methods of naturalizing 
tender exotics to the climate of Great Britain. In this pur- 
suit, regard was not had to the green or hot-house, but to 
the possibility of introducing into this island the valuable 
vegetable productions indigenous to other climates, and to 
rear them here in the same vigorous and healthful state as 
in their native soil. 

Absolute perfection, it must be owned, is not to be ex- 
pected, but the Doctor's experiments have indubitably 
proved, that in defiance of our variable climate, much 
more may be done than could have been a Pre- 
conceived opinions are always injurious to the advance of 
philosophy; and in this branch of it, perhaps, none has 
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been more so than the prejudice that the human species 
alone was capable of being naturalized in every region of 
the earth’s surface. But that prejudice is done away by 
the well-ascertained facts of several species of vegetables 
being already naturalized, with every reason to hope for 
further success in future experiments. 

The grand principle on which these experiments rest, 
is not by the usual mode of bringing home plants or seeds 
from foreign climes, and then consigning them to artificial 
temperature; but by means of a practical application of 
the sexual system, bringing the flowers of the plant, whose 
habitat is tu be changed, into contact with flowers of the 
same class and genus, the seed produced by which must 
then be sown in the soil where the plants are to be natura- 
lized. This practical part of the science is, indeed, yet in 
its infancy; but the beneficial results, that may ensue 
from it, bid fair to be permanent, though, perhaps, not 
very speedy. But it is not the plants of warm climates 
alone that require extraordinary culture on their introduc- 
tion into this country. The hardier children of the Frozen 
Zone have long bid defiance to the gardener’s care ;_ whilst 
our indigenous plants and roots degenerate if transplanted 
into the equatorial regions. It is true, indeed, that there 
are few, if any, of the productions of Greenland, Labrador, 
or Nova Zembla, which are likely to be useful if natural- 
ized in a British soil; but, even as objects of curiosity, 
they can all be cultivated here, by the recent adoption 
of ice-houses in the kitchen and ornamental garden, upon 
a similar principle to the green-house and hot-bed. 

DOMESTIC ILLUMINATION. 

With respect to the application of gas for domestic pur- 
poses, Mr. Brande has very fairly stated a pro and con 
view of the subject, in a recent number of the Journal of 
Science and Art. He observes in its favor, that the light 
is more equable, beautiful, and agreeable to the eye, than 
that obtained from any other source ; that superior clean- 
liness is obtained, whilst the troublesome operations of 
filling and trimming oi! lamps are superseded ; that there 
is no danger from sparks and snuffs, as where candles are 
employed ; and that, by closing the main pipe of supply 
a certain extinction of all the lights is ensured. 

With respect to the objections against its adoption in 
families, the principal one has been, that the smell of any 
gas, which escapes unburned, is extremely disagreeable ; 
a circumstance which may arise either from some fault in 
the pipes or burners, or from a stop-cock connected with 
a burner being accidentally or careiessly left open. The 
latter cause may always be easily remedied ; and the first 
is to be avoided, either by the use of double pipes, or by 
other mechanical improvements. of common facility. lu 
regard to the fear of explosion from escaped gas, Mr. 
Brande thinks it totally unfounded ; at least in any apart- 
ment properly ventilated: besides, that the sme'!l of the 
- will always betray its presence before explosion is pos- 
sible. 

Considerable improvements in the application of that 
great necessary of life, artificial light, may also be expected 
from a recent discovery of Sir Humphry Davy, during a 
course of experiments upon the properties of flame. He 
has clearly ascertained that the light of certain burning 
substances may be considerably increased by placing 
other substances in their flame, even substances that are 
incombustible. Iie has not yet applied this principle to 


the substances in general use for artificial light ; but as he 
has proved that the intensity of the light of burning sul- 
phur, hydrogen, carbonic oxyd, &c. is wonderfully in- 
creased by throwing into them, oxyd of zinc, or by placing 
in them very fine amianthus or metallic gauze, it may easily 
be conceived that artificial wicks may thus be applied 
with success to lights, whether of wax, tallow, or coal gas. 
ARTIFICIAL HEAt.—It is pleasing to observe Science 
go hand in hand with Domestic Economy, in respect to 
which we may note a recent improvement, both in the 
economy and facility of adding fuel to fires, either culinary 
or social, and also in the appearance of Sea Coal fires, so 
much complained of by foreigners on their first entrance 
into an English drawing-room. The new mode of feeding 
the fire is by the application of the fuel at the bottom o 
the grate, by means of a patent apparatus. On this 
plan the cheerful appearance of the fire is never des- 
troyed by the addition of Coals, as in the usual mode; 
and it is not improbable that a further improvement of 
the patent might render it a complete cure for smokey 
chimneys, by consuming the smoke in its upward passage. 


LUMINOUS LANDSCAPES. 

The powers of the pencil and of the graver have already 
been rivalled by those of the needle, in the delineation of 
Landscape and History; but we understand that it is 
proposed to introduce a new mode of Painting, if it ma 
be so called, the effect of which must undoubtedly be 
most exquisitely brilliant, as well as true to nature. The 
principle on which it is founded, is the extreme facility 
with which colour, in consequence of very recent chemical 
discoveries, can be given to flame. For instance—when 
Cuprane, or Protochlorid of copper, is introduced into 
the flame of a candle or lamp, it affords a peculiar dense 
and brilliant red light, tinged with green and blue to- 
‘wards the edges—aud thus with other chemical sub- 
stances. On this principle, then, the landscape or picture 
is to be engraved on a sheet or sheets of thin copper, each 
stroke being cut through so as to admit the passage of 
light. At the back of this an apparatus is fixed which 
throws different coloured streams of light on the various 
parts of the engraved picture, and which, being seen by 
the spectator in a darkened room, will possess a vividness 
of colouring that may perhaps be superior to any 
hitherto known effort of the pencil or the needle. It is 
proposed that the colours employed shall be from the 
combustion of chemical substances, aided, perhaps, by 
the voltaic flame. 


PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 

Much light is likely to be thrown on the question of 
the progressive population of the universe, particularly 
of the Oriental regions, by the labours of Philologists ; 
especially through the medium of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences, existing at Batavia previous to the capture of 
Java by our forces, but much encouraged by the exer- 
tions and patronage of Mr. Raffles. Under the guidance 
of this Society, vocabularies have already been collected 
of the different dialects and of the principal languages of 
the Eastern Seas ; and, from the unremitting and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Colonel Mackenzie, whose fame has 
beea long established by researches into the history and 
antiquities of Continental India, there is every reason to ex, 
pect that many of the doubtful points respecting the 
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Oriental and Polynesian Islands may be satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

ANIMAL MAGNETIsM.—As the fashionable world has 
for some time been without any thing very attractive, a 
“knowing female has thought proper to revive the exploded 
subject of Magnetism. She boasts also of an extraordi- 
nary skill in alchymy, in addition to her Messmrian 
powers. She will, no doubt, be able to attract some gold, 
as she dashes off in a handsome house in a fashionable 
street, and has already converted one lady well known in 
high life. It seems that her finger is the magic wand, to 
enforce obedience on all nervous and hypochondriac 
subjects who try her influence; and who are literally 
shocked by her incantations ! So are we ! 

SPONTANEOUS FiRE.—A curious species of Pyro- 
phorus, or spontaneous ignition, has been discovered by 
the solution of a portion of grey cast-iron in strong acid, 
when a porous, spongy substance was left untouched. 
This was easily cut off with a knife. and was of a dark 
grey colour, having a slight resemblance to plumbago. 
Some of it was put on blotting paper and, in the course 
of a minute, it spontaneously heated and smoked. In one 
instance, when a considerable quantity had been heaped 
together, it iguited and scorched the paper; nor were its 
properties destroyed by being left for days and weeks in 
water. 

GALVANISM.—Repeated experiments in this branch of 
science may be productive of extraordinary discoveries 
with respect to the action of mind upon matter, if the 
position of Bichat be correct, that Galvanism will operate 
upon the voluntary muscles of an animal recently killed, 
bane upon those whose motion is unconnected with the 
will ! 

A new mode of giving additional strength to iron arid 
steel, is proposed by Mr. Daniell, ina paper in the Journal 
of Science and Art. His plan is to twist the metal in 
the same manner as strength and compactness are given to 
hemp and flax. The idea originated in a course of ex- 
periments upon the solution of metals in acids. 

The Prayer Book of Queen Mary of Scotland, which, 
with other valuable effects, was removed at the beginning 
of the French Revolution from the Scotch College at 
Douay, is now in the possession of Count Strogonoff, at 
St. Petersburgh. It is in good preservation, and has in 
it the name. of the unfortunate Queen and several notes in 
her own hand-writing. 

‘From an American paper.— Maria Edgeworth is one of 
a constellation of female geniuses which now adorn En- 
gland, and illumine the literary world. She probably 
holds an equal rank with Jane ‘Taylor, and is second only 
to Hannah More.~ We are informed that a brother of 
her's, named Richard Lovel Edgworth, (the name also of 
their father) resided a few years since in Lancaster or 
Chesterfield district, in this State (South Carolina) ; and 
that his widow now lives in Anson county, N.C. He 
appears to have been an imprudent and dissipated man, 
whom parental authority could not govern, nor sisterly 
affection restrain. Several of Maria’s letters to him are 
now in possession of his widow, who is said to be a worthy 
and amiable woman, in straitened circumstances. This 
family is rendered more interesting to us from the circum- 
stance, that Maria Edgeworth is the daughter of the cele- 
brated Honora Sneyd (afterwards Mrs. E.) who inspired 





the unfortunate Major Andre with a passion which she 
was not permitted to reward. The fact of this lady’s 
being the mother of Miss Edgeworth, the reader will find 
authenticated in an appendix note in her admirable trea- 
tise ou female education, where she corrects an illegal mis- 
representation in Miss Seward’s monody on the death of 
Major Andre.—Mr. E. founded a town in N. C. at the 
head of the navigation of the Pedeer, which in honor of 
Maria’s mother, is named Sneydsborough. 

METEOROLOGY.—The present mildness of the season 
naturally calls forth our attention ; and we are inclined too 
frequently to declare, there has not been a similar season. 
The buds of the whitethorn are in many places burst, and 
some leaves on young shoots are expanded. 

The following is the state of the Thermometer from 
Thursday, the 13th, to this morning. 


Friday, 14th Highest 54 Lowest 41 
Saturday, 15th = -++++- 45 se eeee 34 
Sunday, W6th —«s ce weeee L} Co 35 
Monday, 17th = +++ 48 serene 34 
Tuesday, 18th = --+-+> 53 teecee 49 
Wednesday, 19th ------ AB te eee * 3h 
Thursday, 20th = +++++> 54 eee 


32 
The rauge of the Barometer, from 30, 40. to 29, 65. 
We fear the effect of the storm of Saturday, the 15th, 
about midnight, when it hailed, rained, and snowed vio- 
lently from W. by N. has been severely felt. 


PARISIAN CRITICISMS. 

“ Ever since Messrs. Fievée and Chateaubriand have been 
condemned to politics, the dominion of Romance has 
been decidedly abandoned to the fair sex. It is a fief held 
by the distaff, an estate descended to heirs female. Its 
new possessors cultivate it with ardour and success. 
Great Britain is distinguished for this class of literature. 
In London there is no girl of good family who cannot 
arrange an intrigue or dress uparomance. The fecundity 
of their imagination has only been surpassed by that of 
Madame de Genlis, who, supported by her ninety volumes, 
raises a haughty head above her rivals, caressing with one 
hand her charming Battuecas, and with the other her 
interesting Alphonso, or the Natural Son. 

The family of the heroes and heroines of romance is 
innumerable among our neighbours. These children of 
Old England are not all successful in the world ; they are, 
as well as the vulgar, subject to the caprices of fortune. 
Those are most lucky which fall into the hands of some 
good translator who dresses them elegantly, and places 
them in a state to make an honorable figure in the draw- 
ing-room or boudoir. This service, a French Lady, well 
kuown for her amiable disposition and talents, has render- 
ed to a romance by Miss Jane Porter, entitled: The 
Pastor's Fire-side. Miss Jane Porter, whose Romance of 
the Scottish Chiefs is so justly esteemed in England, will 
doubtless rejoice that the Pastor's Fire-side, has tempted 
the elegart pen of Madame Elizabeth de Bon, 

This Lady has herself recently published a collection 
of French novels, in two volumes, entitled: /es Douze 
Siécles. ‘These novels justly merit the success they have 
experienced. ‘The manners. of the different ages are faith- 
fully and agreeably delineated. Each of the novels is a 
little Romance conceived and executed with talent. There 
is variety in the characters, and even in the style, which 
is modified by the different periods, and which is neither 
wanting in facility nor correctness.” 
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M. pe Prapt.—The prolific pen of the Ex-Archbishop 
of Malines has just completed another work, calculated to 
excite great attention at the present moment; intituled 
** On the Colonies, and the present Revolution in America.” 
This is not anew edition of his former work, called “‘ The 
Three Ages of the Colonies,” which was published in 1800, 
when the troubles in the Colonies were beginning, and 
which is now become extremely scarce. The present is 
a continuation of that work, and consists of two large 
octavo volumes. 

AGRICULTURAL HintT.—-M. Tessier, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Agriculture, recommends the 
large bean called feve de marais, in its half ripe state, as 
an article of human subsistence. 

It has been ascertained that this bean, when ground in a 
mill and reduced to flour, is easily mixed with wheat, and, 
taken in a certain proportion (perhaps one fifth), pro- 
duces a good and wholesome kind of bread. 

M. Bertier, an experimental farmer in La Meurthe, 
during the present year has obtained 24 hectolitres from 
45 litres of seed, planted in rows, upon 30 acres (60 
perches of ground ;) he has likewise gathered 500 double 
decalitres in 2 hectares (4 arpens) and at Roville the 
beans are at present sold at the price of barley. 

DovusLe WriTER.—A new improved Double Writer, 
with two pens, has lately been constructed by M. de la 
Chabeaussieu, which the inventor describes as much su- 
perior to the instrument formerly used for that purpose 
in London, but which fell into disuse in consequence of 
the extraordinary trouble necessary in its application to 
practical purposes. From the description given of it in 
the Bulletin de la Societé d’Encouragement, it seems 
likely to answer, and may perhaps be rendered capable 
even of multiplying copies by one operation. 

ELEctTRiciTy.—A recent discovery by Haiiy (Annals 
of Philosophy, January 1817. p. 59.) that certain varieties 
of Electric Calamine, or Silicated Zinc, are constantly 
electric at the common temperature of the air, may lead 
to some curious analogies in the Theory of Magnetism; a 
theory more intimately connected with Electricity and 
Galvanism, than the present fashionable rage after Che- 
mistry permits our philosophers to attend to. 

Errects or Frost.—The French Chemists have 
lately been making experiments on the effects of frost with 
respect to plants. By their observations it appears that 
the frost is most destructive after the sap begins to rise ; 
because the fluid, when frozen, expands with a force 
which their tender structure is unable to resist, except in 
those species whose power of expansion counteracts that 
of the frozen icicle. 

M. Joanny, the provincial Talma, is now at Nismes. 
The Gard Journal states, that this actor produced so 
great an effect in Hamlet, when he proceeded to stab the 
King, that frightful screams issued from the boxes, and se- 
veral of the audience made their escape from the house. 

SwEDEN.—A most interesting work, for the lovers of 
Hyperborean History, is now in progress, from the pen of 
M. Fant, Historical Professor at Upsal; being a complete 
collection of all the chronicles, diplomas, and literary mo- 
numents of the middle ages of the Swedish annals. The 
design originated with the father of the dethroned mon- 
arch, who had employed M. Nordin, Bishop of Her- 
nosand, in the primary researches, throughout all the ar- 
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chives and libraries of the kingdom. The Bishop spent 
ten years in his investigations, and on his death, the 
Ex-King, then Prince Royal, presented the collection to 
the Upsal Upiversity. It is now about to make its ap- 
pearance under the auspices of the present King. 
ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES. 

RomeE.—The excavations in the Campo Vaccino and 
round the three columns of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
begin now to grow more interesting as the plan of the 
building itself becomes intelligible, which lay on the ex- 
treme declivity of the Palatine Hill. After the late re- 
searches this temple will hardly retain the name of Jupiter 
Stator, but exchange it for that of the Temple of the Dios- 
curi, which stood on the Palatine Mount. The plan of 
ancient Rome (fixed in the wall on the steps of the Capitol), 
can decide nothing here, because it is defective exactly at 
this place. To judge by the Lions’ heads, on the edge 
of the Cornice of the three celebrated pillars now existing, 
and which served to mark the channels by which the rain- 
water ran off, those three Columns were situated on one 
side of the building. The front of the Temple looked 
towards that of Antonius and Faustina. The Via Sacra 
ran close by the Temple, and was there joined by another 
side street, the pavement of which has been discovered. On 
the sub-basement were pilasters, each of which served as 
the base of an upper column. The Temple (that is the 
foot of the columns) may have been about 20 feet above 
the Via Sacra, by which the triumphant Generals pro- 
ceeded to the Capitol. A few weeks ago a fragment of 
the Fasti Consulares was found, which fills up some 
chasms of those already known, and corrects them; the 
consuls inscribed upon it belong to the republican zra near- 
ly between the years 290 and 300, from the building of the 
city, towards the times of the Decemvirs, as the very 
learned Signor Borghese has shewn in an Essay on the 
subject. ; 

On the 9th of January the Pope went in person to the 
Campo Vaccino, where a fine bust of Cicero was dug up 
in his presence. 

Mr. Henry Hope has purchased the beautiful statue of 
Psyche, by the masterly hand of Thorwaldson. 

The Villa Mathei continues to be enriched by new 
monuments. of the arts, by the care of its new proprietor, 
the Prince of Peace. The Princess Alerija, his daughter,” 
has passed some days there, to examine the results of the 
new excavations. Sarcophagi, urns, vases, bas-reliefs, all 
are of the greatest beauty, and enhance the value of this 
villa, which has already so many recommendations in the 
eyes of amateurs. 

THE STUART PAPERS. 

Rog, JAN. 10, 1817.—“ Latterly the Stuart Papers 
have been the chief subject of conversation here. The whole 
of those which had been in the possession of the late Car- 
dinal York, forming a Supplement probably to those in 
the Scotch College at Paris, had been traced and pur- 
chased by a Scotch gentleman of the name of Watson, a 
resident here during part of the last war.. They have 
since been secured and sealed by order of Government ; 
the person from whom. they were purchased is arrested, 
and at this moment a Papal Gens d’ Armes keeps guard in 
the house. Myself and had a short view of them be- 
fore they were seized, in company with Mr. -—— and 
Lord ——. How the papers first got out of the cabinets 
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of the Cardinal I have not heard; but they came into the 
possession of Tassoni, auditor of the Pope, and were con- 
fidentially entrusted to a priest of the name of Lussi. 
Watson heard of this, and, after assuring himself of the 
authenticity of the information, applied for them to the 
Priest. Lussi required the permission of Tassoni, and it 
is understood, that by well-directed douceurs his concur- 
rence was obtained. A receipt was given for two hun- 
dred crowns, and the papers secured in Watson's todgings. 
‘Phe new possessor of them talked and would take no ad- 
vice. The circumstance at length transpired. Tassoni 
regretted the affair, and applied to the Secretary of State, 
who interferrd, on the ground of a fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation by Lussi. The latter and the papers were imme- 
diately seized. This is the exterior state of the case : what 
other motives may have prevailed in the affair is still a 
matter of discussion.” 
NEAPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Mr. Barbaja engaged to rebuild this edifice, after its 
conflagration, at his own expence, within a year, and also 
to provide it with every thing necessary, on the condition 
of having his privilege to keep a gaming-house, prolonged 
for five years. He has kept his word. Nicolini, with the 
assistance of some able artists, directed the architecture, 
and the interior construction, in which various improve- 
ments and ornaments were introduced, according to the 
model of the most celebrated Theatres in Europe. An 
hundred aad forty-two boxes, without the gallery, (which 
forms the sixth tier,) run round the Theatre, besides the 
eight boxes of the Proscenium, between handsome Corin- 
thian pilasters, (or half columns,) which support an elegant 
arch. The external ornaments are all in bas-relief, gold or 
silver, on a white ground. The inside of the boxes, 
which are separated from each other by a partition, and 
aceording tothe fashion of the Italian Theatres, serve 
their possessor as rooms for company, is dark blue. On 
the ceiling, Guiseppe Camerani, an artist of this city, has 
painted Apollo presenting to Minerva and the Muses, the 
most distinguished Poets of ancient and modern times. 
The principal curtain, by the same artist, represents Jupi- 
ter sending from Olympus a beam of light on the Genius 
of the kingdom of Naples, on whose shield is the bust of 
King Ferdiuand. Minerva presents to this Genius the 
Provinces of the Kingdom, allegorically represented— 
Commerce, Agriculture, Plenty, and Justice seem prepar- 
ing to crown the Monarch. ‘The river Gods, Sebeto on 
one side, and Trinacria on the other, complete the picture. 
The curtain let down between the acts represents a race 
of Cupids. The boxes, pit, &c. may contain in all 2500 
spectators.. It is to be regretted, that the new Theatre, 
(and this problem in architecture has never been satis- 
factorily solved,) is not so harmonious as the old one, 
which the deceased Paesiello declared to be the first in 
the world in this respect. Some persons attribute this to 
the orchestra lying lower, which was done that the specta- 
tors in the pit might see better. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 


MARTIN HEINRICH KLAPROTH. 

Tux first day of the new year was distinguished by the death 
of this celebrated chemist, who has been for many years con- 
sidered as the first in his department of science in Germany, 
and whose merits have been universally recognized both at 
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home and abroad. He died in the 74th year of his age, with 
his faculties and activity unimpaired and undiminished, though 
Baron Schuckmann, Minister of State, had for a year past 
forbidden him to read lectures, in order to spare his health. 
He enjoyed all the esteem and employments, which a just ap- 
preciation of his merit had procured as Chief Counsellor of the 
Medical Department in Prussia, Knight of the Order of the 
Red Eagle, Member of the Academy of Berlin, and of almost 
all the learned Societies in Europe. He had also formerly 
received from the French Institute one of the very few places 
which it had to confer on foreigners. In his branch of science 
he had served from the lowest rank, and rose by his merit to 
the highest. He was free from the disease of the Germans, 
the.vain spirit of speculation and system-building; and was 
therefore chiefly a practical chemist, but was for that very 
reason more certain and useful, as he was not blinded by any 
previously adopted hypothesis. ‘ 

He was born Dec. 1, 1748, at Wernigerode, on the Harz. His 
parents being in but moderate circumstances, his education 
was very defective, and he was obliged to retrieve it at a later 
period. He applied to pharmacy, and particularly to the labo- 
ratory, and by his genius and the instructions of the once 
celebrated Markgraf, in Berlin, in whose laboratory he was 
engaged, he succeeded so far, that he was considered as the 
leader of the practical chemists, and was generally called the 
German Fourcroy. His forte as a chemist consisted partly in 
a happy talent of combination, in which he was assisted by 
his perfect knowledge of all the auxiliary sciences, partly in 2 
— and judicious view and diagnosis of bodies, partly, aud 
this in a very great degree, in his incredible readiness, pre- 
cision, and neatness in making experiments, If he met with 
any thing new, he rested day nor night till he had 
analysed it, and decompounded it into its least elements. The 
deceased Karsten was enabled, only through his experiments, 
to introduce a more exact classification. Klaproth’s writings 
are extremely numerous: he contributed to a great many 
Journals, and was acquainted with all the new discoveries, 
researches, and discussions in his branch of science, all over 
Europe. He assisted in revising the useful Dictionaries of 
Green, John, &c.; and, in conjunction with Wolf, published 
himself one of the most approved Chemical Dictionaries, a se- 
cond supplementary volume to which appeared last year. Man 
of his essays and lectures were translated into English, Frenc 
and Italian, and so made known abroad. Of his various dis- 
coveries and analyses, we need but mention the Zirconium, 
Tellurium, Titanium, Uranium, the Analysis of Meteoric Stones, 
&c. His eminent merits as a man of science were heightened by 
the uprightness and unaffected simplicity of hischaracter. The 
esteem which he enjoyed was clearly expressed at his funeral 
on the 5th of January, which was followed by the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and the most respectable characters 
in Berlin, in 38 carriages. He has ieft considerable property ; 
a son, Heinrich Julius Von Klaproth, celebrated for his travels 
and his knowledge of the Chinese language ; and, very accom- 
plished daughters, one of whom is married to Mr. Abicht, 
Counsellor of the department of the Mines, resembling the 
Stannary Courts. But, that which excited so much regret at the 
death of Karsten and Wildenow, he, too, has occasioned, 
having left no scholar entirely formed by himself, as the heir 
of his knowledge and views. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE IDEALS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 











1. 
So! wilt thou faithless from me part 
With all thy fairy dreams of joy? 
With all that sooth’d or pain’d my heart, 
With all inexorably fly ? 
Can nought thy fleeting course detain, 
Oh! of my life the golden prime? 
In vain—thy waves descend amain 
Down to the gulph of endless Time. 
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2. 
Faded those Suns, whose cheering ray 
Illum’d in youth my pleasing road ; 
The Fair Ideals fled away, 
At which my heart with rapture glow'd. 
No more the sweet belief is mine, 
In beings, creatures of my dream; 
That dream so lovely, so divine, 
Dispell’d by Truth’s unpitying beam! 

3. 


As suppliant once in fast embrace 

gmalion, longing, clasp’d the stone, 
Till on the marble's ice-cold face 
Warmth, life, sensation, ardent shone ; 
So did I throw my youth-strung arms 
Round Nature’s form, and eager prest, 
Till she began to breathe, to warm, 
Against the Poet’s throbbing breast. 

4 


Sharing each wish that in me burn’d, 

The silent Nymph responsive knew 

To meet each thonght, Love's kiss return’d, 
‘To my heart’s thrilling pulses true 
Then liv'’d for me the ‘Tree, the Rose ; 
For me the crystal fountain flow’d ; 

By my life’s cheering influence warm’d, 
The Lifeless with sensation glow'd. 





The narrow breast, with mighty foroe 
Expanding, sought a boundless sphere ; 
Eager to rush in word and deed, 

On fancy-painted life’s career. 

How lovely was this world then seen! 
As in the bud it lay conceal'd ; 

Alas! how little is reveal’d, 

That little, ah! how scant and mean ! 


: 6. 
While conscious vigor fired his breast, 
Uncheck’d by care, unchill’d by fear, 
In fancy’s sweet illusions blest, 
How rush’d the youth on life’s career ! 
Far as Creation’s palest Star, 
Borne on her Eagle wing he soar’d, 
Nonght was so high, and nought so far, 
But with her aid his search explor’d. 


7. 
How lightly was he onward borne! 
What for his strength too arduous found ! 
As roll’d the splendid car of life 
How danced the airy Guardians round ! 
Love, flatt’ring, came in smiling prime, 
Fortune her golden wreaths display’d ; 
Glory, with starry crown sublime, 
And Truth in Phoebus’ beams array‘d. 


8. 
But half the course was scarcely run, 
When lo! th’ attendants proved untrue ; 
Gradual they turn’d their steps aside, 
And, faithless, one by ore withdrew. 
With winged speed, first Fortune fled ; 
Science conceal’d her heavenly forms ; 
Doubt’s sable clouds malignant spread, 
And veil’d Truth’s radiant Sun in storms. 

9 


T saw the sacred wreaths of fame 

Upon the vulgar brow profan’d ; 

Alas! too soon Love’s tender flow'r 

Tn the first bloom of beauty wan’d. 

And still more silent, still more drear, 

The rough and arduous pathway grew, 

While scarce across the gloomy road, 

Hope a faint glimmering twilight threw ! 
10. 


Of all the noisy dazzling train, 
Whose love was constant to the close? 
Who still consoles my every pain, 
And follows to my last repose ? 

Oh! Friendship! ’tis thy gentle hand, 
*Tis thou that healest every wound, 
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That willing shar’st life's weary load, 
Thou whom I early sought and found. 
1 


And she who loves with her to join, 
Like her can still the passions’ noise ; 
Calm Application, never tir’d, 

Who slow creates, but ne’er destroys : 
Who, of Eternity the frame, 

Slow adding grain to grain, uprears, 
Yet from the mighty debt of time 
Erases minutes, days, and years ! 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 

Oxrorp.— Little academic business, worthy of notice, during 
the past week. The Rev. J.J. Lowe, M.A. of Brazen-Nage 
elected Fellow of that Society. 

Camaripce.—The Address to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, was presented on Wednesday, at Carlton House, in 
the usual academic form, by a most numerous assemblage of 
all the rank and learning of the University, and most graciously 
received. 

The Rev. J. Powell commenced his course of Lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, on Friday the 91st 
instant, atone o’clock: they will becontinued every Wednesday 
and Friday during the Lent and Easter Terms. ~ ‘ 

The Marquis Graham, eldest son of the Duke of Montrose, 
is admitted of Trinity College. 

The Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. of Jesus College, 
Professor of Mineralogy, was unanimously elected Librarian of 
this University, in the room of the late Rev. J. Davies, B. D. 

Frencu Instirote.—In addition to the English Philosophers 
mentioned in our last, as Corresponding Members, we have to 
record, that Colonel W. Mudge, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Royal Military Academy, is elected a Corresponding Member 
in the Department of Astronomy, expressly on account of the 
high estimation in which the Institute hold his scientific la- 
tours in the trigonometrical survey of England and Wales. 

M.M. Biot and Arago are deputed by the Institute, to co- 
operate with adeputation from the British Royal Society, and 
with the conductors of the Trigonometrical Survey, in deter- 
mining the length of the seconds pendulum ateseveral points 
from the northern to the southern extremity of Great Britain. 
It is expected that the operations will commence at the 
Orkneys in April or May. 

The Roya Acapvemy oF Five Arts at Paris was occupied at 
the last sitting of the Institute, in forming a list of candidates 
for the place of Honorary Academician, vacant by the death 
ot Count de Vaudreuil. A committee chosen from the de- 
partments of painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving and 
musical composition, is appointed immediately to furnish’the 
list. The candidates are understood to be very numerous. 

The Academy will also nominate a successor to Monsigny, 
from a list of composers to be presented by the musical de- 
partment. It is said that the names of Messrs. Boyeldieu, 
Catel, Plantado and Nicolo, are inscribed in this list. 

The Institution ror Birnp Cariprew at Paris held, a few 
days ago, a preparatory sitting. The labours and exercises of 
the pupils excited the most lively interest, and proved a subject 
of admiration to the numerous visitors who were present. One 
of them, by mere force of memory, resolved mathematical 
problems of such difficulty, as to create general astonish- 
ment. Others underwent examinations on the living and 
dead languages, and were questioned concerning the sciences 
of Astronomy and Geography. They all gave proofs of saga- 
city and talent highly useful to them in their unfortunate situ- 
ations. 


? 








FINE ARTS. 


Review of the works of the British Artists at the British In- 
stitution, continued. Mr. Georce Jonzs has nine pictures in 
this exhibition, all indicative of improvement. His interiors 
are painted with taste and vigour; but would have a still better 
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effect with a greater breadth of middle tint and a more open 
diffusion of light. Of his small landscapes, his cottage near 
Oxford, owing to the breadth of light and local colour, is the most 
pleasing. His three Battles of Waterloo are well conceived 
and cleverly painted. His “ Ascension of the Prophets” does 
credit to his genius; but does not sufficiently mark the striking 
features of the story. We see nothing of the yawning earth- 
quake, and but a single fragment to mark the falling city. We 
miss the terrible and sublime. The landscape is boldly com- 
posed for a general composition, but it is not sufficiently local 
for the history, and the general tone is fory. It dues not do 
justice to the Artist’s idea of lurid colouring. Of Mr. Collins's 
three pictures, * An argument at the Spring,” was exhibited at 
Somerset House; of the other two, “ The preparing for a voy- 
” is well coloured and the general executioa firm and broad. 
e scene is picturesque; the shallow water on the fore- 
ground, the sky and distant vessels, are painted with great truth 
and spirit. The hull and sails of the vessel, in the middle 
nd, form a bold mellow mass. The boy, in the blue frock, 
is in a good taste, and the archness of his companion, well ex- 
pressed ; but the fore-shortened limb is of an ill form, and the 
fuot, by its ungracious length, offends the eye in a conspicuous 
part of the picture. The model, a couple of hours’ work, and 
the skilful pencil of this improving Artist, will put all to rights 
here. “The young cottager’s first purchase,” by the same 
ainter, fully maintains the reputation which he obtained by 
is “ Shrimp Boys at Cromer.” The penciling, colouring, selec- 
tion of objects, composition and drawing, are equally felicitous. 
The playful innocence of the little girl is well marked by her 
action ; and the pure taste and feeling of the whole, render this 
specimen an enviable acquisition. In Mr. R. T. Bone’s “ cot- 
door in Switzerland,” the figure of the young female is 
designed with — grace and sensibility: the half shadows 
on her face are delicately glowing and transparent. The old 
woman in the interior, the vine, basket of fruit, and child, are 
introduced with taste; but a touch or two of the pencil are ne- 
cessary to take off from the width and rotundity of the latter. 
The carnations in his “ Lady with her attendants in the bath,” 
are clear and healthy: the light is of a fine breadth, and the 
figures well grouped; but some of the naked forms want a 
graceful flowand roundness; although, altogether, the picture, 
1s cleverly composed and richly coloured. 
The “judgment of Daniel,” an historical composition, 15 feet 
8 inches high by 20 feet 6 inches wide, by W. Brockepon. 
This is, certainly, one of the most important pictures in the 
present exhibition. The single circumstance of an attempt 
to cover a large canvas, must not be mistaken for a proof of 
genius; but under all the grievous discouragement of historical 
painting, it is, in this instance, oe | a meritorious proof 
of courage and disinterested devotion. We never even heard 
the name of this young artist before. This is the first of his 
performances, which we have seen; and we congratulate him, 
‘and the lovers of the British School, on the success of his re- 
solute adventure. It is evident, at once, that he has employed 
his Chiaro-Scuro, as a subordinate instrument, to shew his 
actors; not grouped his actors in fantastic masses, to shew off 
a striking effect of Chiaro-Scuro. His picture proves, that he 
made the sentiment, characters, expression and incidents of 
his story, his primary consideration. The figure of Daniel is 
well introduced, and the folds of his drapery few and simple. 
The action of severe reproof and condemnation is justly mark- 
ed by his raised arms, and the expression of his head. The 
back figure, naked to the'waist, who, with two more, has 
seized one of the elders, is cleverly designed : and the confusion, 
rage and despair in the countenance of the condemned criminal, 
are expressed with truth and energy. These four figures are ju- 
diciously contrasted and grouped. On the other side of Daniel, 
Susannah is in the arms of her husband, and accompanied by 
her parents and relations. Her figure is graceful and the ex- 
pression of her raised eyes and countenance, that of thanks- 
iving. There is a youthful elegance in the person of her 
sband : his eastern costumeis tastefully disposed, and the ex- 
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pression of his attitude and countenance finely marked. The head 
of her mother, bowing in humble gratitude to God, is well con- 
ceived. Her father is seen in profile, and his figure is more a 
vehicle of effect than expression. Susannah's child and the 
young kneeling female, who holds her, are well designed: but 
the features of the latter are crowded too close, which, with her 
very low forehead, gives a French littleness to her character. 
The head of the Rabbi behind her, in deep shade, is painted 
with a strong expression of anxious solicitude and vigor of 
effect. The five heads on the other side of Daniel, are skilfully 
varied. The figures behind, bearing off the other Elder to exe- 
cution, are kept in excellent subordination. The mountainous 
distances and sky are in a broad style. The architecture is 
ponderous, but not devoid of grandeur. The whole composi- 
tion bears evidence of deep thinking, sound taste, science and 
powers of invention. The penciling is careful; the drawing 
diligently studied ; the colouring sober, and the general effect 
grave and tranquil. The principle of the light, shadow and 
colour is just; but perhaps the quantity of cool colours might 
bear some addition: some more deep-toned blue, emerald 
green, and purple, in the draperies, with some diffusive gleams 
of light on the sky, distances and near accessaries, would 
heighten the general effect, without disturbing its historical so- 
briety. The artist does well to consult nature; for without a 
judicious study of nature, there can be no excellence in art. 
He has been fortunate in his selections; but from his anxious 
following of his model, the heads of Daniel and Susannah, al- 
though cleverly painted, have not a sufficiency of eastern cha- 
racter. There is an English loveliness in her face, which may 
almost excuse a young painter's unwillingness to fall into any 
historical deviation from so attractive a model. wW.c. 


THE DRAMA. 


As the celebrated Tragedians, Betterton, Garrick, Barry, Mos- 
sop, Henderson and Cooke, were, by nature, unfitted for certain 
characters, Kemble and Kean are, also, subjected to a similar 
limitation. It is a professional injury to a performer, however 
eminent, to compliment him with the praise of capabilities, 
which never fell to the share of any one actor. Doctor Johnson 
observed that, by placing the merits of Pope’s Man of Ross 
on the basis of truth, he had made his fame more permanent. 
We do not conceive that any of our remarks can have a similar 
effect on the well-earned fame of Mr. Kean; but we may ho 
that, by marking his excellences, and the extent of his versatile 
powers, some of those, who go to the Theatre with a prejudice 
and return with a disposition to cavil, may he induced to judge 
more justly of this admirable performer. No actor, in our 
time, has turned to so great an account his share of natural ad- 
vantages, or more largely compensated by the energies of his, 
mind for the absence of certain requisites. His command over 
our sympathies is less the result of a cast of countenance than 
of a combination of powers. His vigor of expression is gene- 
rally produced by the ery meaning of the whole man; and 
his strong conception of his author. We have had several 
portraits of him, but none sufficiently impressive. His features, 
singly considered, are not such as an artist would choose for 
an historical agent. But his aspect, especially in a front view, 
is peculiarly interesting; and, when seconded by his voice and 
action, walk adapted, not only to the more violent passions, 
but to urbanity, thoughtfulness, and gentle melancholy. The 
curl of his lip in emotion, is not favorable for tenderness: and 
his voice is not well suited to the melting accents of love; but it 
is capable of much inflection in the lower tones; and clear, 
harmonious and solemn in level dialogue or soliloquy. It is 
not of a sufficient compass frr his fine conceptions or feelings ; 
and when raised, often falls into hoarseness, early in the course 
of an evening’s performance. Although his person is pleasing, 
his want of height and commanding figure, his gat, counte- 
nance, and familiar modes of expression, render him inferior 
to Kemble in characters of heroism, grandeur and majesty: but 
he possesses requisites which, where dignity and grandeur are 
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not esseatial, enable him to exercise an astonishing control 
over an audience. Those, who know him in private life, speak 
of him as an affectionate husband and father; and he is so far 
from being of a close or gloomy disposition, that he has incurred 
a charge of imprudent frankness and unreserve in his social 
circle. Notwithstanding these traits of a ay and open tem- 
per, he excels in characters of a very opposite description ; and 
even surpasses Kemble in the fierce and dark colouring of the 
evil passions. To this we may justly notice an exception in 
Macbeth, who was not naturally bad or cruel. Ambition, joined 
to what he deemed the supernatural excitements of the Weird 
Sisters, and the remorseless goadings of his aspiring consort, 
proved. the temptations, which first led him to step from the 
path of loyalty and justice, into treason and midnight murder. 
His murders are not committed upon his own kindred; and 


his worst guilt is followed by some compunctious visitings of 


nature. There is also an idea of martial dignity and royalty, 
connected with his person. Kemble has, from all these circum- 
stances, the superiority in this character. On the contrary, 
nature had set a stamp of deformity on the person of King 
Richard II[., and, although none of the admirers of mere 
nature, and nature alone, have contended for a crook-backed or 
mishapen legged representative of his soldierly prowess and 
royalty; they affect a degree of artificial deformity; and, with 
perfect propriety, dispense with grandeur of person in his re- 
presentative. Through all Gloucester’s fine-spun hypocrisy, the 
settled bloodiness of his mind breaks into a cruel and scoffing 
alacrity, when gratifying his appetite for blood. The murders 
of Prince Edward and King Henry are accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of atrocious inhumanity. The mode in which he 
worked up his hruther King Edward on his death-bed, to put 
their brother, Clarence, to death, was rendered more detcstable 
by his protestations of love and pity to the latter; who tells his 
assassins— 





He bewept my fortune, 
And hugged me in his urms, and swore with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
He sends a jesting annunciation to Hastings, of the intended 
execution of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, as a joyful provo- 
cative to pleasure. . 
“ Commend me to Lord William—tell him, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle: 
And bid my Friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more.” 
In a moment after, on a doubt expressed by Buckingham, that 
his Friend, Hastings, might possibly refuse to join in the mur- 
de? of the two young Princes, he dooms him to death without 
hesitation, in this reply—“ Chop off his head—Man.”—Imme- 
diately after, as if he had gained an appetite by these slaugh- 
terous thoughts, he cries out 
“ Come let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form.”— 
Hastings’ accusation, sentence, and death, are things of a mo- 
ment; the prologue to another banquet. He gives the bloody 
order with greedy haste ; 
“ with his head—now by Saint Paul, I swear, 
will not dine, until I see the same— 
Level and Catesby look that it be done.” — 
Ilis flagitious instrument, Catesby, eager to gratify the keen-set 
stomach of his master, cuts short the comolainta of Hastings, 
and brutally hurries him to execution as to a play: 
“ Come, come, disputch—the Duke would be at dinner : 
Make a short shrift—he longs to see your head.”— 
The same horrid blood-thirstiness, and equal movement of the 
appetites for murder and feasting, appear in the taking off the 
two young Princes, his nephews. Rrefore supper, he hires 
Tyrrel to perpetrate the crime ; and after having received frem 
his tmiscreant emissary the joyful news that the deed was 
done, as if still hungering for a detail of the cries, shrieks, and 
dying struggles of the Lestees innocents, as a digester, he 
evies out, 








“ Come to me Tyrrel, soon—soon, after supper, 
When thou shalt tell me the process of their death.”-— 

The repetition of the word “ soon” expresses his horrid impa- 
tience for the recital. A lover could not more eagerly press for 
the bridal hour with his mistress, than this monster for a tale 
of “ hot blood.” He procures the death of his consort, Anne, 
by a medical attendant; and pronounces “ Off with his head— 
su much for Buckingham”—against the obsequious and guilty 
instrument of his own exaltation, with the same remorseless 
dispatch, as he had shewed against Hastings. Shakspeare has 
drawn the mind of this sanguinary usurper, the dark counter- 
part of his deformed body. His shrewd insight into human na- 
ture does not extend beyond a knowledge of its weaknesses 
and evil propensities; and is employed in wading to a throne, 
through an indiscriminate slaughter of King, Prince, Nobles, 
and Gentry, without sparing age or sex among his nearest 
kindred. He is destitute of a single good quality ; unless a re- 
lentless hardihood in the perpetration of crimes, and a despe- 
rate ferocity in risking his lite to defend his ill-got crown, can 
be considered virtues, With all its intermixture of treason and 
jesting, murder, feasting and merriment, this, in its class, is cer- 
tainly one of our immortal Poet’s most studied and powerfully 
marked characters. Quin, Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Sheridan, 
and Henderson, exerted their whole abilities in the representa- 
tion, and none but an actor of superior energies, vigorous con- 
ception, and profound acquaintance with human nature, can do 
it justice. But, in the representation of a tyrant, whose mind, 
motives, and actions, are the opposite of virtue and elevation, 
it is plain that grandeur of deportment, and an elevated style 
of expression, if not a departure from historical and dramatie 
truth, are, at least, not first essentials, and may, in the opinion 
of some, be dispensed with, in lieu of more apposite qualities, 
The passions of Richard, although so finely in wr and varied, 
are, in all their gradations, of the dark and common class in 
general life. They lie within daily observation; and, as the 
virtues and fine qualities of the mind are more rare than the 
vices or defects, so models of fraud, perfidy, and sanguinary cru- 
elty, are easily found for an actor’s study and imitation. A 
performer, therefore, whose style is formed upon what he sees 
and hears daily, and who excels in representing the workings of 

ssion in individual nature or real life, is, perhaps, better qua- 


‘lified to give a lively representation of this tyrant, than a per- 


former, whose style is formed, like that of the great poets, 
ainters, and sculptors, upon general nature. In Kemble’s 
ichard. there was a certain elevation, which might be cop- 
sidered, by some, a deviation from dramatic and historical 
scription, and which, by throwing a grandeur over his crimes, 
rendered the criminal less an object of abhorrence. We do not 
mention this noble deviation to condemn it; but Cuooke’s mas- 
terly representation of Richard, was, on the whole, more effec- 
tive in the dark and powerful shades of atrocity than Kemble’s. 
His strength of voice enabled him to deliver some passages in 
the last scene, with more terrible impression than Kean; but 
Kean throws out the bursts of savage cruelty, which mark the 
tyrant’s greedy appetite for blood, with more impetuous force 
of nature, than Cooke, Kemble, or any other performer of our 
time. Cooke’s inferiority to Kemble, in Macbeth and Hamlet, 
was admitted by the town; and felt by that great actor so 
strongly, that, after a few repetitions, he relinquished the lat- 
ter: its sensibilities being too finely wrought for his powers. 
Hamlet is one of Shakspeare’s most highly finished and af- 
fecting characters, and of Kean’s most finished and affecting 
rformances. There is a melancholy grace and gentle beauty 
in the whole delineation. Although hese to the throne of Den- 
mark, Hamlet’s rank, as a Prince, is not a prominent feature in 
thedrama. His father had been victorious in war; but he is 


not drawn as a young warrior, of a commanding figure, ambi- 
tious of conquest and surrounded by the companions of victory. 
He is introduced as “ young Hamlet,” divested of pomp, fol- 
lowers, show, and authori 
more affectin 

heritance, at 


ity,—he meets us in his domestic and 
character, as an injured son, deprived of his in- 
plunged in deep sadness occasioned by the sud- 
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aS 
den death ofhis father and the unnatural marriage of hismother 
with his uncle. Shakspeare has placed him in the heart of 
our sympathies, by exhibiting him without the appendages of 
his high birth, in a private and amiable light, wholly indif- 
ferent to his own concerns, and oppressed by his sympathies 
and affections, His filial love and sorrow absorb every other 
consideration. He is not even moved to notice the usurpation 
of his throne; and although he is supposed to be in love with 
Ophelia, his love is wholly subordinate to his grief. He does 
not seek an interview with her, She occupies little of his 
thoughts, and his passion is made known to us by her conver- 
sations with her father and brother, not by his demeanour to 
her, which is more harsh and repulsive than tender. He ex- 
pressly says, “ Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” The 
affecting state of his mind is early made known by himself: 
“T have that within, which passeth outward show.” 
After the discovery of the murder, he is still more agitated and 
depressed ; ponders on death, in soliloquy; sinks into a strange 
and mournful abstraction, and breaks forth into moving com- 
plaints, or exclamations of agony and indignation. Earnestly re- 
solved on avenging his father’s murder, he becomesincoherent in 
his discourse, and assumes, or betrays, an appearance of oc- 
casional derangement. In representing this gentle and noble 
nature, divested of all state and form and full of moralizing 
melanchwly, an unstudied negligence of demeanour, suited to 
private life and the predominance of strong feelings over forms 
of ceremony constitute the essential grace and pathos of the 
performance. Kean’s youthful and pleasing figure, the pen- 
sive cast of his countenance, expressive tones and gestures, 
with his profound discrimination of nature and Shakspeare, 
qualify him to shine in this interesting character.—We regret 
that we are under a necessity of postponing the remainder of 
our observations on this subject, to our next. W.C 





Mr. Booth, the young actor of whose second appearance in 
King Richard, at Covent Garden Theatre, we gave our candid 
opinion, in our last number, was announced for a third ap- 

arance, in that character, on Monday Evening at the same 

ouse. But owing to the manager's hesitation to give Mr. 
Booth an immediate engagement on the terms which he de- 
manded, that gentleman withdrew, and Pizarro was advertised 
in the morning papers of Monday, for that Evening, without 
any cause being assigned for the change. The Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre in the mean time conveyed proposals to 
Mr. Booth. When Mr. Kean was informed of this, he called 
upon the new Richard, and with a frankness which does him 
lasting honor, took him in his carriage to the Committee; who 
have engaged Mr. Booth fer three years, ateight guineas a week 
for the first; nine guineas the second ; and ten guineas the third. 
In consequence of the absence of Mr. Booth at Covent Garden 
on Monday, much clamour arose, but the audience were at 
length appeased by an explanation from Mr. Fawcet ; and the 
whole circumstance directly corroborates our favorable opinion 
of Mr. Booth’s abilities as an actor. 

On Monday Evening, after Kean’s affecting performance of 
Uamlet, at Drury Lane Theatre, the very unexpected annun- 
ciation of Othello for Thursday Evening; Othello by Kean, 
and Iago by Booth; was received with repeated shouts of ap- 
probation. Places for the boxes were secured early the next 
day; at four o’clock on Thursday Evening, crowds began to 
assemble at the pit doors, and their opening was followed by a 
dangerous rush and struggle for admission. The appearance 
of Booth in the first scene, and in the fourth with Kean, pro- 
duced a tumult of welcome, which prevented their speaking 
for some time. Little circumstances often paint the heart bet- 
ter than professions; and when Kean spontaneously took Booth 
by the hand, the applause was loudly renewed. Mr. Kean ex- 
erted his whole powers, and the strong sensation produced by 
his Othello can only die with the audience. His performance 
was almost wholly free from those false transitions, which, in 
avoiding the monotonous coldness of declamation, he used 
sometimes to fall into, Mr, Booth, in Iago, evinced a strong 
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conception of the character; his performance was marked by a 
spirited discrimination, and was received by frequent bursts 
of applause. Our want of room, alone, prevents our adverting 
to some of the many passages which produced the most im- 
pression upon the audience. We duly appreciate his original 
powers, but, in this plotting, deliberate character, if his pauses 
were lengthened and his movement less quick, the impres- 
sion would be still more forcible. We by no means would 
advise this promising young actor to lower his style by imita- 
tion, but we may be allowed to observe, that Mr. Kean’s es- 
pressive pauses, like a still back ground to a fine picture, give 
double force to his speech: they are master strokes of nature, 
which come home to the heart with an irresistible power. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue undiminished attraction of Mozart’s beautiful music to 
Le Nozze di Figaro, affords a flattering proof of the advance- 
ment of musical taste among the British public. Somre of the 
finest pieces, including the Overture, are generally repeated, 
notwithstanding the ears of the audience have become familia- 
rized with every part of this Opera. Madame Fodor, although 
under the influence of a severe cold for this week past, has 
shown by her praise-worthy efforts how strongly she feels the 
excellence of this composition; and Madame Camporese’s ex- 
ertions place her skill and talents in a higher light at every 
recurring performance. : 

A new ballet by Monsieur Léon was for the first time pro- 
duced on Tuesday, under the title of L’ Amour et la Folie. Al- 
though we cannot, in every respect, assign to it a preeminent 
rank among the ballets exhibited at this theatre, it is but jus- 
tice to allow it the merit of a pleasing neatness in conception, 
and, above all, of excellent dancing, both with regard to com- 
position and execution. The slender plot on which it is 
reared forms a compound of the pastoral and mythological. 
Folly and Love, divinities, frequently, alas! too nearly akin to 
each other, find their way to the sequestered vallies of Switzer- 
land or Tyrol, and cause much trouble and mischief among the 
rural nymphs and swains, who are alternately led by the oppo- 
site intluence of these two intruders. Perceiving at length that 
business might be’carried on much more profitably by partner- 
ship, a sort of broad-bottomed administration is formed be- 
tween the two Deities; the happiness of the valley is for ever 
secured ; and the fortunate union is duly celebrated in a temple 
consecrated to Love and Folly. 7 

How far the moral of the piece, unequivocally proclaimed yd 
the inscription, ‘ Point de bonheur sans l'amour et sans la 
folie,” may be acquiesced in, on this side of the channel—but 
we are wandering from our brief in moralizing upon the 
moral” of a ballet! A word or two rather of its “ a 

The arrangement of the dances, the agroupemens of the figu- 
rantes, and the different pas seuls, pas de deux, &c. do Mr. Léon 
great credit; their continued variety, and the spirit with which 
the whole proceeds, keep the attention alive and unwearied to 
the last. Madame Léon, in the character of Cupid, not only 
looks charmingly, “ just like love,” but by her elegant action 
and dancing constitutes, together with Madame Baptiste, the 
principal support of the piece: the pas de deux of these two 
ladies, towards the conclusion, combines every thing that can 
be wished for in point of graceful attitude and accomplished 
skill, and was deservedly received with great applause. Nor 
ought we to omit the fine pas de trois of Milanie, Narcisse, and 
oe Baptiste, danced to the well-known beautiful Tyro- 
ese Air. 

The new scenery in this ballet bears marks of the painter’s 
taste ; it represents first an Alpine view, and finally the Temple 
of Love a Folly. The music, of course, is not altogether 
original; but it is well adapted to the action, and especially to 
the dances, 
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FRENCH DRAMA. 


THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 

FIRST REPRESENTATION OF “ THE TWO GASPARDS.” 
Txovucu continuations of dramatical pieces areseldom fortunate, 
the “ Two Gaspards,” which may be cunsidered as the sequel 
to “ Gaspard the prudent,” (Gaspard l’Avisé) has completely 
succeeded. M. Bourdon, a wine-merchant in a little village in 
Normandy, and Madame Julienne his sister, a miller’s pretty 
widow who has already buried two husbands and has the air 
of being nothing the worse for it, have a niece for whom each 
of them has made choice ofa husband. These two worthy rela- 
tives, who have never yet agreed on any point, think that they 
do so this time, for they have both cast their eyes on a person 
of the name of Gaspard; but they are agreed only in the name 
and not in the thing. In fact, two suitors soon make their ap- 
pearance. The first Gaspard is a good-humoured, jolly peasant, 
surnamed Simplet, whose pleasant and frank appearance is 
perfectly well calculated to make dupes; the other is the fa- 
mous Gaspard the prudent, who has returned from Westphalia. 
The brother and sister cannot agree, and leave the two rivals 
together. Two diplomatists would not employ more address 
in sounding each other’s intentions than is displayed by our 
two Normans: they agree at last to play a game at cards for 
their mistress. Both cheat, and though they play at marriages, 
there would at the end be none in the piece, had not the niece 
— herself a lover, who, more prudent than Gaspard, 

ides himself in his cart loaded with faggots, and publishes the 
means of conciliation to which he has had recourse. This 
third suitor isa young cooper, whom Bourdon, the father, never 
could bear, because he had nothing but empty casks; but he 
has happily just become the heir of one of his relations, a wine- 
merchant at Paris, who has left him fifty fud/ casks. 

This plot is agreeable, but perhaps a little too slight. 
We expect to see the two Gaspards show more cunning and 
address, Gaspard the prudent possesses a little casket, from 
which perhaps more advantage might have been drawn. For 
the rest it was a very delicate thing to touch between two 
Normans. 

Mess. Capelle and Gabriel were proclaimed amidst a tumult 
of applause, the authors of this little Vaudeville, together with 
a third person whose name was not mentioned, but which may 
be easily guessed from several pretty couplets scattered in the 
performance. 











INTELLIGENCE, 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 
LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED IN THE CURRENT JOURNALS. 
(Concluded.) 

Literary Panornama.—Map and Description of Louisiana— 
Reid's Essays on Insanity—Crabb’s English Synonyms—Vau- 
dancourt’s Ionian Islands—Naiad and other Poems—Edmes- 
ton’s Search and other Poems—Neele’s Odes,&c.—Badon’s Nor- 
way—Cursory Remarks on Human Species. 

Evrorean MacGacine.—Koster’s Travels in Brazil—Court 
Martial on Rev. B. Vale-—Meditations and Prayers, by a Cler- 
gyman—Phillips’ Speech. 

Ectectic Review.—Harris on present Distress—Clarkson’s 
Inquiry—Holdsworth’s Letter, and other tracts on same sub- 
ject—Koster’s Travels in Brazil—O’Donnoghue on Thirty- 
nine Articles—Owen’s Tracts on Society — Bishop Taylor’s 
Contemplations—Boyne’s Remarks on Human Species—Hogg’s 
Mador of the Moor—Holcroft’s Memoirs—Hett’s Christian 
Morality—Whiteley on Revelation—Williams on the Poor— 
Bowden’s Religious Education—Four Dissertations—Worsley 
on Presbyterian Societies, &c. 

Anrisacosrn Review.—On the French Revolutionists—Afri- 
can Institution, &c.—Macauley’s Letter to the Duke of Glou- 
cester—Thorpe’s Prefaces to a Letter to do. &c.—Ninth Report 
ofthe African Institution—Thorpe’s Point by Point—Postscript 


to do.—Matheson’s Review of African Report—Elements of Uni- 
versal Geography—Introduction to Increments—Infancy—Let- 
ters on Impressment—Stenography. 

Britisa Crittc—James’s Tour to Germany, 


&c.— Mal- 
colm’s Persia—Forsyth’s Italy—Phillips’s Speech—Heber’s 
Bampton Lectures—Tales of my Landlord—Hogy’s Mador of 
the Moor—Bishop of Gloucester’s charge—-Blakeway’s Ser- 
mon—House of Romanof, &c. 

Montuty Macazine.—Cox’s Lives of the Fathers—The Cor- 
respondent—Mitchel’s Tour in Belgium—Neele’s Odes, &c.— 
Miss Porter's Pastor’s Fuediin-Meeec’s Village Conversa- 
tions—Urquhart’s Letters on Impressment. 

A Translation of the Pastor’s Fire Side, isannounced at Paris, 
“ Par miss Saneporter.” If the translation equals the an- 
nounceiment, it will be a literary curiosity. 

The sales of the Mac Carthy library still find high prices. 
“La Bible historicé,” in four volumes, folio, each 410 small 
plates, was knocked down at 1,202 francs. “ Speculum Hu- 
mane Salvationis,” which cost 1,600 francs at Gaignat’s sale, 
for 1,320. A history of the Virgin Mary, in Latin, with plates, 
which at Gaignat’s sale only brought 351 livres, was now sold 
for 1,560 francs: the Rationale pe the mass by Durand, May- 
ence edition of 1450, was knocked down at 2,000 frances: and 
the Planudis Rhetoris Anthologia Greca, Florence edition, 4to, 
of 1494, printed in small capitals upon vellum, only fetched 
half that sum. The Florence edition, 1494, of the Aryonau- 
ticon, the princeps, also, in small capitals, was sold for 1715 fr. 

A tragedy from the pen of Counsellor Suret awaits the re- 
covery of Miss O’Neill for representation at Covent-garden 
Theatre, where a new afterpiece has been read in tie green- 
room, by Mr. Pocock. 

Sir Grorce Smarr has engaged for the Drury-lane Theatre 
Oratorios, a most extraordinary juvenile prodigy, a girl, only 
eight years of age, to play concertos on the violin. 

Mr. Dean Walker commences his Lent Lectures on Astro- 
nomy atthe Lyceum. , 
IN THE PRESS. 

Pompeiana; observations on the Topography, Edifices and 
Ornaments of Pompeii; with six Engravings from drawings 
made on the spot, by Sir W. Gell and J. P. Gandy. 

Robinson Crusoe; a new Hydrographic edition. 

A Dissertation on Weights and Measures ; especially of Great 
Britain ; by Dr. Gregory, of the Military Academy. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Reply to a Letter from a Rector to his Curate, on the subject 
of the Bible Suciety; by a Deacon of the Church of England. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Historical Anecdotes of some of the Howard Family. By 
Charles, tenth Duke of Norfolk. 8vo. 7s. 

Personal Travels and Vicissitudes of Four Years and a Half 
in America, being the struggles of a man in pursuit of Inde- 
pendence and a Settiement. By Mr. John Davis. @s. 6d. 

Christian Essays; by the Rev. S.C. Wilks, A.M. 2 volumes, 
octavo, 14s. 

Examination of the ohjections made in Britain against the 
Doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim; by J. G. Spurzleim, M. D. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The various interesting communications with which we have been 
favored, and which demand our best thanks, shall have the eartiest 
possible insertion. 

Should Contemporary Journals glean from the pages of the 
Literary Gazette, we trust that they will have the hindness 
to QuOTE the source from whence such extracts are derived. 

All Intelligence of a Literary Nature will be gratefully received, 
especially from Official Gentlemen connected with learned Socie- 
tics and Institutions ; as well as from Booksellers, Publishers, &e. 

A “ Constant Reader's” Hint has long been in contemplation. 

The alteration proposed by F. H. H. would imjure the general 
arrangement. 

We thank “ Jwvenis ;” but the moment is gone by, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Speedily will be published, in Imperial Quarto, price 11. 11s. 6d. 
the Fourth and last part of 

1. An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the BATTLES 
of WATERLOO, LIGNY, QUATRE BRAS, &c. written from 
the first Authority, and illustrated with all the Orric1aL Docu- 
MENTS, Private Communications of various Commanders, &c. 

y W. MUDFORD, Esq. 
Accompanied by a series of splendidly coloured Engravings, Plans, 
&c. from Drawings taken on the spot, by James Rouse, Esq. 

In this important undertaking no exertion has been spared to 
produce a memorial of the exploits of our gallant countrymen truly 
. worthy of them; to transmit to posterity a record, which may be 

c Ited with c i exultation—which the future historian, 
who shall recount these immortal deeds, may examine with confi- 
dence—and which the living, who partook of all the toils, the dan- 
gers, and the glories of them, may turn to as the authentic monu- 
ment of their own exploits. 

The Plates illustrate not merely the field of battle, but all the 
intermediate country from Brussels to Charleroi, proceeding in 
regular succession: so that the reader will, as it were, actually walk 
over the ground which our army trod, from the moment it quitted 
Brussels till the Battle of Waterloo was fought. They will form in 
a manner one vast picture, so concatenated throughout, that what 
appears in perspective in the first Plate will be represented in the 
foreground of the second, and so through the whole series. 

To military men, -and especially to those who were in the battle, 
these Graphic Illustrations must be peculiarly vzluable and inter- 
esting, as they will be enabled to ascertain almost the very spots 
where themselves stood—where their brave comrades were killed 
or wounded—where they snstained the shock of the enemy—where 
they repelled his onset—and where at last they so gloriously con- 

uered. 

7 Orders received by Colburn, Conduit Street; Egerton, White- 
hall; Ackerman, Strand ; of whom and all Booksellers may be had, 
lately published, 

2. An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the INVA- 
SIONS of FRANCE in 1814 and 1815. 

By M. DE BEAUCHAMP, 
Author of “‘ The History of the War of la Vendée.” The Second 
Edition, comprising a circumstantial detail of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo; by 7 Staff Officer ; in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 21s. bds, 

The Battle of Waterloo, separately, 4s. 

These works form together a desirable accompaniment to La- 
baume’s Russian Campaign. The political and military annals of 
Nations have certainly never supplied such interesting subjects for 
the contemplation of mankind as are united in the description of 
this astonishing epoch, in which are exhibited the most memorable 
events and the most affecting incidents that were ever produced by 
the sword of war or recorded by the pen of history. 

Just published in 4 vols. 12mo. price 22s. 

THE BLIND BEGGAR; or, THE FOUNTAIN oF 

St. CATHERINE, a Novel 
By DUCRAY DUMENIL. 
- Author of “ Julien ; or, My Father's House,"—*“ Tale of Mystery,” 

—* Victor; or Child of the Forest,’—* Little Chimer,” &c. &c. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. Leadenhall-street. 
The following will appear this Spring : 
STRATHBOGIE; or, The Recluse of Glenmorris, by Alicia Mc. 
Gennis, 5 vols. 
Howarp Cast te ; or, The Romance from the Mountains, by a 

North Briton, 5 vols. 

Lirz oF BARON TRENCK, a New Edition, by Thomas Holcroft, 

8 vols. 

CuHILpREN OF Error, by an Officer, Second Edition, 2 vols. 
Mopern Times ; or, The World we live in, by Elizabeth Helme, 

Second Edition, 3 vols. 

Memoirs OF AN AMERICAN LApy ; Third Edition, 2 vols. 


_ On the First of March will be published, by J. ASPERNE, 32, 


Mi, 

THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE for FEesrvuary, 
with an inimitable Likeness of the late Richard Reynolds, Esq. of 
Bristol, engraved by H. Meyer, from the original Bust, by —— 
Pierey, price 2s. proofs 4s. of whom may be had the same me 
work for January; embcilished with the Portrait of Colonel 
Herries, of the L. H. V. of L. and W. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S WORKS. 
Lately published, Editions in French and English, of 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF EMPIRES, 8vo. 128. 

By F. A. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

“ This is a production of much ingenuity, and is marked with the 
same elegance of imagination and liveliness of style which have re- 
commended the former productions of this Author to public favor.” 
—Augustan Rev. 

“This work is sure to command the attention not only of States. 
men and Philosophers, but of all who feel interested in the welfare 
of the community in which they live."—Lit Reg. 

Also, by the same distinguished Writer, 

2. RECOLLECTIONS of ITALY, ENGLAND, and AME- 
RICA, 2 vols. 18s. 

“We recognise in these ‘ Recollections, the el t and re- 
mantic Author of ‘ Atala,’ his fervid imagination and vivid descrip- 
tions,” ; 1 

3. TRAVELS in GREECE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and BAR- 
BARY. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

““ We think this one of the most interesting works that has for 
a long time been issued from the press.”— Monthly Mag. 

“These volumes produce an effect altogether fascinating and 
romantic. Instead of jostling among the accidents of nature with 
a common traveller, we seem to float in the balloon of a magician, 
and to swoop only at the picked scenery, where nature and religion 
have wrought their miracles, and where beauty and fame repose.” 
—Monthly Rev. 

4. THE BEAUTIES ot CHRISTIANITY, 5 vols. 8vo. 3is. 6d. 

“* No modern work on religion presents so much variety, general 
interest, and animated description as these ‘Beauties of Chris- 
tianity,’ which are admirably calculated to improve both the head 
and the heart, to expand the mind, and to cherish whatever is great 
or good in man.”—-Lit. . 

* In point of poetical description, this work is of the very first 
rank.” —Eelectic Rev. 

5. OF BUONAPARTE and the BOURBONS, 4s. 

6. POLITICAL REFLECTIONS, 6s. 

7. DE LA MONARCHIE SELON LA CHARTE, 6s. 

Printed for H. Colburn, Conduit Street; Bell and Bradfate, 
Edinburgh ; and John Cuming, Dublin. 


TO KEEPERS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, NOBLEMEN, 
AND GENTLEMEN. 

This day is published, a Library Edition, being one thick volume 
in 4to. illustrated with enlarged Maps and Plans, and 34 spirited 
Etchings, price 41. 4s. on India paper 51. 5s. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, &c. with the se- 
veral Accounts (PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY) sent to the different 
Conrts in Europe by their respective Generals who were present in 
the Action, with circumstantial details and important particulars 
communicated to the Editor by Staff, Regimental, and Artillery 
Officers, from their various memorandas at the moment, and which 
till now were unpublished, and are not to be found elsewhere ; 
being collectively a mass of information on this memorable event, 
by those who were actually eyewitnesses and sharers in the glory of 
the operations, thus forming an indnbitable Historical Record of 
this signal event. A Register of the Officers employed, with their 
rank and casualties is subjoined, and every authentic information 
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